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Shopping in Egypt. 

he Eastern mode of shopping affords very 
uresque groups, and often a good deal of 
sement to an observant eye. But if the 
er is pressed for time and has many com- 
sions to get through, he finds his patience 
ibly tried. It is a fact not known to all, 
the bargaining system prevailed formerly 
ngland and all over Hurope as it now 


fixed price, which, began by them, rapidly 
pad over England. 

ere is a specimen of shopping [in Cairo]. 
ished to buy some pretty vases of red clay 


e had in the city. They are too brittle 
e very useful, but being of elegant forms 
very cheap, are often purchased as curio- 
Observing a good collection on a stall 
le riding through a street near one of the 
ut mosques, I looked about for the owner, 
not seeing him, applied to an old man 
ng pipe-heads of the same material close 
and asked where the owner of the vases 
“He is gone away,” replied the grey- 
d, lazily puffing the smoke from a long 
“Ts he anywhere near?’ “I don’t 
w.’ Another man, also a pipe-seller, in- 
osed here, and said he was a friend to the 
of vases, and would sell for him. “How 
bh for this, then?” “So much.” “No, 
is too dear ; less by half?” ‘“ Nay,” cries 
friend, his love of bargaining or hope of 
iting himself fairly roused, “by the Pro- 
! that is nothing at all; so much—leave 
ake.” The noise of passers-by makes it 
ult to hear, and he holds up as many 
ers as he desires coins of a certain value. 
hold up two in return; he shakes his head 
lays down the vase. We move on, but 
is only a feint; we return after a few 
8, and again repeat “So much.” “Very 
,»’ bawis the pipe-seller, “take!” and he 
iving the price, we seize the prize, which 


13) 
: 


” 


eth.” 
® great mass of native sho 
8, and it often happens t 


sin the Hast, and that to the Society of|to be taken quietly and comfortably, 
nds we owe the more convenient custom |approached one of the warehouses, and the 


obliged to visit half-a-dozen to get a very few 
things from the small stock in hand with 
each. 

Another and more important kind of shop- 
ping is visiting the native wholesale ware- 
houses for the purpose of laying in stores of 
such things as will keep. 1 went over some 
of the khans at Boulac (the port of Cairo) one 
day as much for the sake of seeing the “ hu- 
mours” of the place, as of procuring a store 
of rice, &c. The word khan properly signifies 
a sort of inn, being, in fact, a place where 
merchants come to stay for a time with goods 
from a distance, and contains also, warehouses 
of a simple and primitive description. The 
one we visited was a picturesque old building, 
and the light and shadow afforded by its 
massive stone architecture, with golden rays 
of sunshine darting down here and there, was 
beautiful. Several merchants in white tur- 
bans and flowing caftans of various rich colors 
were quietly drinking coffee, and chatting; 
their negro and Nubian slaves attending upon 
them, as if business were decidedly a matter 


We 


owner saluted us politely, and brought the 
whole party into his dark receptacle, where 
piles of sacks and baskets stitched closely up 
lay heaped on each other. Samples were pro- 


le in the “Upper Country,” and notalways|duced trom two. or three.(which he opened 


before us) and handed round on a metal tray; 
the cook, who had accompanied us, solemnly 
rolled the grains in her fingers and meditated 
for some moments; then selecting a specimen, 
beckoned to one of the attendants to bring 
the bags that were to be filled. An innocent 
stranger might have supposed the business 
nearly over ; on the contrary, it was only just 
begun. A sum was named by the owner of 
the rice, and scouted by the cook with indig- 
nation ; he glanced at us significantly that we 
might echo his astonishment and disgust ; we 
did so in the best Arabic we could. The 
owner reduced slightly—was snubbed more 
than before—became proud and lofty, and 
shrugged his shoulders ; then the cook patted 
him on the shoulder and softened him a little, 
raising Ais offer somewhat. At last a sum 
was agreed on; and the merchant beckoned 
to one of his assistants, who, with a bright 
brass inkstand stuck into the yellow silk scarf 
that girt his waist, was making out accounts 
on a piece of paper doubled up and held on 
the hand instead of a table (according to the 
usual Oriental style;) he came forward to 
make the bill, and a slave at the same time 
brought a measure ; but now it appeared that 
the intention was 10 sell according to retail 
measure instead of wholesale, in the hope that 


a8 enhanced by the difficulty of obtaining|Huropeans might not be aware of the differ- 
nd the words of Solomon seem truly ap-|ence, which of course, as he only sold in large 
able, “It is naught, it is naught, saith the| quantities, was depriving us of any advantage 
er, but when he is gone his way then he over purchasing in a small retail shop. The 


cook angrily emptied his sacks and hurried 


and proceeding to another den we had almost 
the same scene to act all over again, but this 
time the right measure was brought, and we 
came off successfully with full sacks! At the 
entrance of this khan stood two chairs of 
handsomely carved woodwork, evidently of 
considerable antiquity,.and.exactly.similarin 
form to those seen among Hgyptian collec- 
tions and museums, as thrones for kings and 
deities. Probably Joseph sat on a similar one 
when superintending the selling of corn while 
the sons of Israel stood beside their asses 
waiting till their sacks should be filled, just 
like the groups before us. It is these living 
pictures, recalling Scripture narratives so fre- 
quently and vividly, that are such a charm in 
the Hast, and that compensate for so many 
inconveniences and troubles. 

We had been at least an hour in the rice- 
khan, and it was winter, and the afternoons 
short ; so it was needful to hasten to the next 
place we had to visit, which was the oil-mer- 
chants’ khan. The building here was not equal 
to the former one, but the groups were still 
more gay and picturesque, and the great oil- 
jars heaped about in every direction were 80 
graceful in form as to make quite an addition 
to the scene. These merchants appeared 
wealthy, judging from their dress, at least. 
Their caftans of silk or fine cloth were of the 
most_brillignt colors and finest texture, and 
certainly the coolness they showed about 
securing purchasers would have led one to 
suppose money was no object to them, were 
it not that such is the custom of the country, 
until the bargain is actually begun. It was 
some time before any one of these oil-mer- 
chants could be persuaded to look up from his 
account-book, orstop chatting with his friends. 
At length one looked up and said, “What do 
you desire?” On being informed, he called 
for samples, and a woman came, bringing two 
vessels containing some of the rich gold- 
colored oil made from lettuce-seed, which is 
used for common lamps in Caira. When the 
long bargaining was ended, a jar was obtained 
from astore kept for purchasers, and weighed, 
filled, then weighed again, and sealed up with 
a wisp of straw well plastered with mud, and 
finally slung upon a donkey’s back to be con- 
veyed to the purchaser’s abode. 

Our difficulties with change of money, and 
a want of proper coinage sufficient for the 
country, are frequent and various. The old 
gold and silver coins of Egypt and those of 
Constantinople are in circulation, but are rare, 
and yearly will become more go, unless a coin- 
age is issued; for the women wear them as 
ornaments, and are loth to part with them, 
as there are very few new ones at all equal to 
them. They are beautiful coins; the gold 
especially being less alloyed than thet of 
Europe, and the edging and characters ele- 
gantly stamped. From the deficiency of na- 
tive gold and silver in ordinary use, the coins 


8 are small|us out of the den at once, without listening|of many European nations circulate; and, in 
at you are|to the excuses of the deceitful rice merchant ;| getting change, one has always to make a 
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number of little arithmetical exercises, very} Again, according to the apostle, “ The car- 
useful, doubtless, in keeping the four rules in|nal (natural or unrenewed) mind is enmity 


sharp practice, but somewhat troublesome 
when the purchaser is in a hurry, or riding a 
donkey or pony which does not like standing 
still! Perhaps it is a festival-time, and the 
narrow street is crowded with carriages, don- 
keys, camels, and foot-passengers; water-car- 
riers sprinkling you freely from their skins 
of water; Turkish soldiers pushing past on 
spirited horses, which seem ready to trample 
the children thronging the sweetmeat-stalls 
in their way; turbaned groups of Egyptians 
bargaining as coolly as if there were no crowd; 
servants running before their owner's carriage 
or steed, forcing a passage by dint of shout- 
ing, “ Thy foot! thy back! oh, man! oh, girl! 
make way! make way!” And in all this con- 
fusion, the busy householder who has been 
out on a shopping-excursion, and is returning 
with laden saddle-bags, and a servant who 
carries as many small parcels in his loose 
tunic as can be crammed into it (for, as I pre- 
viously observed, you must bring home your 
purchases yourself )—instead of getting the 
change quickly, and hurrying out of the bus- 
tle, must wait while the seller pulls out of his 
long purse, first a Russian rouble, then a 
French two-franc piece, then a Spanish dollar, 
an English shilling, and, finally, perhaps, two 
or three little Austrian coins of base metal, 
value three or four pence. Hach of these 
various pieces of money has to be reckoned 
in piastres; one goes for thirteen and three- 
quarters, another for five and a half, a third 
for seventeen and a fifth, &c., &. The little 
sums have to be performed while the steed is 
getting more fidgety every moment from the 
crowd that push against him.— Whately’s 
Among the Huts in Egypt. 


For ‘‘The Friend.” 
Regeneration, or the Transforming Power of the 
Holy Spirit. 

From what our blessed Lord and Lawgiver 
said to Nicodemus, “ Hxcept a man be born 
again, he cannot see the kingdom of God,” 
there seems an unalterable necessity for every 
child of fallen Adam, however amiable in 
natural disposition, however esteemed among 
men, or however correct in moral rectitude, 
to experience a change from a state of nature 
to a state of grace wrought in him through 
submission and obedience to the leavening, 
transforming power of the Lord Jesus. 

It was the testimony of John the Baptist 
concerning Him who came to save us trom 
‘our sins and to wash us in His own blood, 
“ He shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost 
and with fire: whose fan is in his hand, and 
he will thoroughly purge the floor, and gather 
the wheat into the garner; but he will burn 
up the chaff with unquenchable fire.” Here, 
then, is represented the great duty of know- 
ing the floor of the heart, or the corrupt na- 
ture, thoroughly purged through a baptism, the 
soul-searching power of which is compared to 
the operation of fire and of the Holy Ghost. 
The Prophet in describing the same thing 
uses the language, “ Every battle of the war- 
rior is with confused noise, and garments 
rolled in blood ; but this shall be with burning 
and fuel of fire.” So that it is by the spirit 
of judgment and of burning that the dross, 
and the tin and the reprobate silver are con- 
sumed—all that His controversy is against 
who is called “Jealous”—and we made of the 
pure in heart, who alone can see God. 


against God; for it is not subject to the law 
of God, neither can be. So then,” he con- 
tinues, ‘‘they that are in the flesh cannot 
please God.” How plainly does this set forth 
the necessity of being transformed or renewed 
in the spirit of our minds; and of being born 
from above, not of corruptible seed, but of in- 
corruptible, by the word of God, by the power 
and grace of the Lord Jesus! Such alone can 
know the Truth unto being made free thereby 
—free from the law of sin and death. 

If then these deceitful, world-loving, “ des- 
perately wicked” hearts must be changed ; if 
judgment must pass upon the transgressing 
nature; if Zion is to be redeemed with judg- 
ment, and her converts (those who return to 


Potter; then how the great work of rece 
tion or the transforming power of the H 
Spirit will go on, and be manifest unto 
then will we come to know that our Redeei 
liveth, and the mountains of difficulty to 
removed; then “the Spirit shall be pou 
upon us from on high, and the wilderness 
a fruitful field ;” then “the work of righte 
ness shall be peace; and the effect of rig 
eousness quietness and assurance forev 
And then also the promise shall be realiz 
*‘ My people shall dwell in a peaceable hab 
tion, and in sure dwellings, and in quiet r 
ing places.” | 

But O! the need there is first of a willi 
ness to become fools for Christ’s sake; 
having our own wisdom confounded; and 
that is high and lifted up in us brought I 


her) with righteousness; if the Messenger of|that thus God may be all in all in redempt 


the covenant when He appeareth, shall be to 
us “like a refiner’s fire, and like fuller’s soap” 
to purge and to purify ; if the day that cometh 
shall indeed burn as an oven, wherein all the 
proud and all that do wickedly shall be stub- 
ble; and if no other than the straight gate 
and the narrow way leadeth to everlasting 
life; how careful should we be to fulfil the 
reasonable conditions ; how diligent and earn- 
est to walk worthy of the vocation wherewith 
we are called with all lowliness and meekness; 
how faithful to receive not the grace or en- 
grafted word of God in vain ; how prompt to 
work while it is called to-day ; how passively 
to submit to those thoroughly purifying bap- 
tisms whereby alone regeneration can be ex- 
perienced; how willing to yield ourselves 
unreservedly to the operation of the word of 
God which, like a two-edged sword, pierceth 
even to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, 
and is a discerner of the thoughts and intents 
of the heart ; and withal, how zealously fight 
the good fight of faith that we may lay hold 
on eternal life. The Apostle Paul counted all 
things else as loss and dross that he might 
win Christ; yea, even counted not his life 


as in creation! Such was the experienc 
Anthony Pearson, as conveyed in the foll 
ing letter :— 

“Dear Friend,—I have long professed 
serve and worship the true God, and a 
thought—above many sects—attained t¢ 
high pitch in religion; but now, alas! I f 
my work will not abide the fire. My noti 
were swelling vanities without power or | 
what it was to love enemies, to bless th 
that curse, to render good for evil, to use 
world as using it not, to lay down life for 
brethren, I never understood; what pui 
and perfection meant, I never tasted: all 
religion was but the hearing of the ear, 
believing and talking of a God and Christ 
heaven or a place at a distance, I knew 
where. Oh! how gracious was the Lord 
me in carrying me to Judge Fell’s, to see 
wonders of His power and wisdom,—a fam 
walking in the fear of the Lord, convers 
daily with Him, crucified to the world, : 
living only to God. I was so confounded, 
my knowledge and wisdom became folly ; 
mouth was stopped, my conscience convin¢ 
and the secrets of my heart were made mz 


dear unto himself, that he might testify of] fest, and that Lord was discovered to be n« 


the gospel of the grace of God, and finish his 
course with joy. He likewise exhorted the 
Corinthians: “ Be ye followers of me, even as I 
also am of Christ.” 

Believing there is no alteration in the Chris- 
tian course, nor any easier road to peace here 
or heaven hereafter than regeneration and 
holiness obtained through submission and 
obedience to Christ Jesus the new and living 
way, how unspeakably important for all so to 
come to, and trust in Him who is the life and 
the light of men ; so improve the saving grace 
that came by Him, as that we may lay up in 
store for ourselves a good foundation against 
the time to come, that we may lay hold on 
eternal life. It is a day of many inventions 
and voices, wherein varied plausible theories 
are afloat, even on the subject of religion. 
Cries of “ Lo, here is Christ, or there,” which 
he himself warned of, are at hand. But the 
way to heaven like its adorable Author, who 
is the way, can never change ; for He hath said, 
“ Hxcept a man be born again, he cannot see 
the kingdom of God.” 

Whenever a willingness is wrought in us to 
yield ourselves wholly to the leavening opera- 
tion of the anointing or grace of God within 
us; to receive with meekness the engrafted 
word which is able to save the soul ; to be obe- 
dient to the law of the spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus; to become as little children, or as the 
passive clay in the hands of our Heavenly 


whom Lignorantly worshipped. I could h. 
talked of Christ in the saints the hope of glc 
but it was-a riddle to me. And truly, d 
friend, I must tell thee I have now lost all 
religion, and am in such distress I have 
hope nor foundation left. My justificat 
and assurance have forsaken me, and I 
even like a poor shattered vessel, tosse 
and fro, without a pilot or rudder; as bl 
dead, and helpless, as thou canst imagine 
never felt corruption so strong, and tem 
tion so prevailing, as now; I have a pr 
hard, flinty heart, that cannot be sensibl 
my misery. When I deeply consider 
much precious time I have wasted, and 
unprofitably I have lived, my spirit fee 
sudden fear; but then I am still flying to 
old refuge, and there my thoughtsare diver 
What it means to wait upon God, I ca 
apprehend; and the confusions in my 
spirit, together with the continual tem 
tions from without, are so great, I ca 
understand or perceive the small still voi 
the Lord. 

What thou told me of George Fox, I fo 
true: when thou seest him or James Na 
—they both know my condition better t 
myself,—move them—if neither of the 
drawn this way—to help me with their c 
sel by letter, they are full of pity and 
passion ; and though I was their enemy, 
are my friends: and so is Francis How 
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| whom I received a letter full of tender-|heard of the appearance in the West Indies. 


and wholesome advice. Oh! how wel- 
» would the faces of any of them be to 
truly I think I could scorn the world, to 
) fellowship with them. But I find my 
t is full of deceit, and I exceedingly fear 
e beguiled,—as I have been,—and to be 
ced into a form without power, into a 
ession before I possess the Truth ; which 
multiply my misery and deprive me both 
od and the world. 

ear friend, it will munch refresh me to re- 
> any lines from thee; but be thou faith- 
Thou mayest perceive, by my Ashdod 
uage, what countryman I am—even of 
low world that lives in darkness. I am 
id lest the order we made at Appleby, 
e some to suffer, who speak from the 
th of the Lord ; I heartily wish they were 
ressed or recalled. I have been at Judge 
8, and have been informed from that 
ious soul, his consort, in some measure 
t those things mean, which before I 
ited the overflowings of giddy brains. 
r heart, pity and pray for me; and let all 
zations of former friendship be discharged 
ell wishes to the soul of the old family 
id, that he may partake with them of 
r heavenly possessions. 

ANTHONY Pearson.” 


For “The Friend.” 
Phosphorescence of the Sea. 

| Kingsley’s Journal of a voyage from 
land to the West Indies, he remarks that 
seas between 50 and 40 degrees of North 
ude seemed strangely devoid of animal 
“not a whale did we see—only a pair of 
oises ; not a sea-bird, save a lonely little 
wake or two, who swung round our stern 
uest of food; but the seeming want of life 
only owing to our want of eyes; each 
it the wake teemed more bright. with 
e-atomies. One kind were little brilliant 
‘ks, hurled helpless to and fro on the sur- 
, the others (what they may be we could 
guess at first) showed patches of soft dif- 
d light, paler than the sparks, yet of the 
6 yellow-white hue, which floated quietly 
, Seeming a foot or two below the foam.” 
at these were, was revealed a short time 
rwards. He says: “ As the steamer stop- 
last night to pack her engines and slipped 
g under sail at some three knots an hour, 
made out clearly that the larger diffused 
shes of phosphorescence were Meduse, 
yly opening and shutting, and rolling over 
over, now and then giving out their light 
shey rolled, seemingly from the thin rim 
e, and not from the crown of their bell. 
| as we watched, a fellow-passenger told 
r, between Ceylon and Singapore, he had 
@ witnessed that most rare and unex- 
ned phenomenon of a ‘milky sea,’ of 
eh Dr. Collingwood writes in his charm- 
book, ‘A Naturalist’s Rambles in the 
na Seas.’ Our friend described the appear- 
e as that of a sea of shining snow rather 
n of milk, heaving gently between a starlit 
moonless sky. A bucket of water when 
en up, was filled with the same half-lumin- 
whiteness, which stuck to its sides when 
water was drained off. The captain of 
Indiaman was well enough aware of the 
ty of the sight to call all the passengers 
deck to see what they would never see 
in ; and on asking our captain, he assured 
hat he had not only never seen, but never 


These “large patches of phosphorescence” 
I have repeatedly seen at night, in the waters 
of Narragansett Bay, when agitated by the 
paddle-wheels of a steamer. They are pro- 
bably produced by Meduse, which abound in 
those waters, and may be seen in the docks 
and around the wharves, slowly propelling 
themselves by alternate contraction and ex- 
pansion of their whole body. 

Dr. Darwin, when sailing in the “ Beagle,” 
made some valuable observations on Phos- 
phorescence. He says: “ While sailing a little 
south of the Plata one very dark night, the 
sea presented a wonderful and most beau- 
tifal spectacle. There was a fresh breeze, and 
every part of the surface, which during the 
day is seen as foam, now glowed with a pale 
light. The vessel drove before her bows two 
billows of liquid phosphorus, and in her wake 
she was followed by a milky train. As far as 
the eye reached, the crest of every wave was 
bright, and the sky above the horizon, from 
the reflected glare of these livid flames, was 
not so utterly obscure as over the vault of the 
heavens. 

“Ag we proceed further southward the sea 
is seldom phosphorescent ; and off Cape Horn 
I do not recollect more than once having seen 
it so, and then it was far from being brilliant. 
This circumstance probably has a close con- 
nexion with the scarcity of organic beings in 
that part of the ocean. After the elaborate 
paper by Ehrenberg on the phosphorescence 
of the sea, it is almost superfluous on my part 
to make any observations on the subject. I 
may, however, add, that the same torn and 
irregular particles of gelatinous matter, de- 
scribed by Ehrenberg, seem, in the southern 
as well as in the northern hemisphere, to be 
the common cause of this phenomenon. The 
particles were so minute, as easily to, pass 
through the fine gauze; yet many were dis- 
tinctly visible by the naked eye. The water, 
when placed in a tumbler and agitated, gave 
out sparks, but a small portion in a watch- 
glass scarcely ever was luminous. Hhrenberg 
states that these particles all retain a certain 
degree of irritability. My observations, some 
of which were made directly after taking up 
the water, gave a different result. [ may also 
mention, that having used the net during one 
night, I allowed it to become partially dry, 
and having occasion twelve hours afterwards 
to employ it again, I found the whole surface 
sparkled as brightly as when first taken out 
of the water. It does not appear probable, 
in this case, that the particles could have re- 
mained so long alive. On one occasion, hav- 
ing kept a jelly-fish of the genus Dianza till 
it was dead, the water in which it was placed 
became luminous. When the waves scintillate 
with bright green sparks, I believe it is gen- 
erally owing to minute crustacea. But there 
can be no doubt that very many other pelagic 
animals, when alive, are phosphorescent. 

“On two occasions I have observed the sea 
luminous at considerable depths beneath the 
surface. Near the mouth of the Plata some 
circular and oval patches, from two to four 
yards in diameter, and with defined outlines, 
shone with a steady but pale light ; while the 
surrounding water only gave out a few sparks. 


” these patches; therefore we must suppose that 


some animals were congregated together at 
a greater depth than the bottom of the vessel. 

“Near Fernando Noronha the sea gave out 
light in flashes. The appearance was very 
similar to that which might be expected from 
a large fish moving rapidly through a lumi- 
nous fluid. To this cause the sailors attributed 
it; at the time, however, I entertained some 
doubts, on account of the frequency and ra- 
pidity of the flashes. I have already remarked 
that the phenomenon is very much more com- 
mon in warm than in cold countries; and I 
have sometimes imagined that a disturbed 
electrical condition of the atmosphere was 
favorable to its production. Certainly I think 
the sea is most luminous after a few days of 
more calm weather than ordinary, during 
which time it has swarmed with various ani- 
mals. Observing that the water charged with 
gelatinous particles is in an impure state, and 
that the luminous appearance in all common 
cases is produced by the agitation of the fluid 
in contact with the atmosphere, I am inclined 
to consider that the phosphorescence is the 
result of the decomposition of the organic 
particles, by which process (one is tempted 
almost to call it a kind of respiration) the 
ocean becomes purified.” 


a 


For “The Friend.” 
Barclay’s Life of Jaffray. 
(Continued from page 243.) 

“The 2nd of 12th mo. 1659, I was desiring 
to be helped, to remember what I was; how 
vile and wretched a sinner, in the days of my 
youth,—how young when I began to mis- 
carry, and what length I went in miscarriage; 
what I have been since, and am to this day, 
vile and miserable! for though sin be re- 
strained, yet how little subdued or mortified ; 
yea, how often does corruption in me appear 
and break out,—though man sees not all of 
that kind, yet how much is there, and what 
matter of humiliation therefore! These con- 
siderations aggravate my guiltiness and un- 
thankfulness, and ought to enlarge my heart 
to the eternal praising of the free grace of 
God,—that, while so vile and miserable, did 
yet extend and evidence so much mercy and 
love, and while continuing so ungrateful, has 
not broken off his love towards me; but, on 
the contrary, has enlarged it more, giving me 
so many proofs of it, in such great and ob- 
servable outward mercies,—and not only so, 
but I trust in that which is of infinitely more 
worth,—even an interest in himself. This 
hope, I desire, notwithstanding all my misery 
and low condition by reason of sin, to hold 
fast; and, from the consideration thereof, to 
have my heart forever engaged to honor and 
serve Him, who hath so loved me. For, it is 
the appearance of the grace of God that brings 
salvation, and teacheth to deny ungodliness 
and worldly lusts, and to live soberly, right- 
eously, and godly in this present world. Titus 
ii. 11,12. O that this rich, and so free grace 
of God, were made more to appear unto me! 
I see but little of it, and very darkly, and 
therefore is there so little denying of worldly 
lusts, &c. 

The 15th of Ist mo. 1660, after much striv- 
ing against sin, and many vows and promises 


The appearance resembled the reflection of|for amending some particular evils, in which 


the moon, or some luminous body; for the 


I find Satan prevails against me, through the 


edges were sinuous from the undulations of!advantage he hath from my natural temper 


the surface. The ship, which drew thirteen 
feet of water, passed over without disturbing 


and disposition; the Lord gave me in some 
measure to discern where the fault lies: name. 
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ly, in not enough diligently watching over my 
own heart, and listening to and receiving the 
motions of his Spirit, so frequently given by con- 
victions against those evils. By doing this, in 
a holy, sober, believing manner, he is pleased 
many times insensibly to give strength, rather 
than in that great and overpowering way, in 
which it is usually expected. For, though 
that may also be afterwards known, yet or- 
dinarily it is not the first way by which he 
communicates strength against corruption, 
but by this small and still voice in the conscience; 
which, not being diligently observed and re- 
ceived, many times makes the creature long, 
yea, it may be, all his life, the more unsuc- 
cessfully to strive against sin. As the power 
of the enemy, at first, was received by Eve’s 
hearkening to him; so the power of the Spirit 
is received, in hearkening to and receiving 
the reproofs thereof. That which checks the 
evil, that which stands against thy mind, 
smiting it in its course of vanity and pleasure, 
in that is the power; for it comes from the 
spirit of power to make way for him; it lies 
there, in that little thing of conviction, which is 
the first of the Spirit’s work. John xvi. 8. 
The power thou wouldst have for thy help to 
hate sin, lies hid there, in that little grain of 
seed, which, being received and cherished, though 
it may lie for a time, as grain or seed does, 
undiscerned, will grow up to thy great com- 
fort to a mighty tree. The light, life, wis- 
dom, and power thou seekest after, lies hid in 
the Spirit’s being present with thee: any 
honest heart that is seeking him will easily 
acknowledge this; but,—here is the point, 
wherein many an honest heart may be for a 
long time mistaken—they, like Elijah, 1 Kings 
xix. 11, look for the Lord in some glorious, 
powerful way, and do not observe, but slight 


this little, despised thing, the small voice of|lies in the consciousness of his weakness, his 


conscience, wherein he is. Listen to and re- 
ceive this voice of God behind thee, speaking 
in thy conscience, Isai. xxx. 21, and the Lord 
will come in, and abide, and sup with thee. 
Rev. iii. 20. Every check and challenge thou 
hast against the evil, or to the good thou art 
in pursuit of, is, and must be taken and re- 
ceived, as his knock at thy door ; unto which, as 
thou openest, and receivest him, so he comes 
in and abides with thee; or, if otherwise, he 
will depart. The success thus to be expected, 
should also be waited for: for the Lord, for 
some other blessed end, may be exercising 
thee with some messengers of Satan, which, 
for a time, he may continue with thee; yet, 
ordinarily, grace is then growing apace, es- 
pecially that grace of humility, without which 
all else is but vanity: 80 found the apostle in 
the like case, 2 Cor. xii. 7,8. ‘hen, often, 
the Lord is about to make out to the poor, 
fainting creature, more of the fulness, freeness, 
and sufficiency of his grace, than ever it could 
have expected or looked for. Therefore, mis- 
take not the Lord’s way, but wait for him; I 
say, my soul, wait thou for the Lord! 

The 9th of 2nd‘mo., [ had some comfort- 
able use of that scripture, 2 Cor. x. 4, 5, ‘The 
weapons of our warfare are not carnal,’ Kc. ; 
hoping that the Lord would help me to get 
what is here promised performed in my heart, 
even my very imaginations and thoughts to 
be brought into ‘subjection’ to ‘ Christ.’ ” 

At a time like the present when the good 
old paths in which our forefathers walked— 
the footsteps of the flock of Christ’s compan- 
ions—are much forsaken, if not by some 


purposely turned from because of their self-! their King with heavenly harps in their hands; 
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reducing straightness ; when there is a grow- 


things time-honored and long tried and ap- 
proved; when attempts are being more or less 
openly made to remove the ancient land- 
marks, and influences strongly brought to 
bear towards a return to the things which 
our Society came out from; when the con- 
necting links between faith and practice, doc- 
trine and duty seem likely to suffer corrosion 
through disease; and when close upon the 
track of worldly compliance, the floodgates 
of Quaker liberty and Quaker conformity are 
greatly widening, it is comforting and con- 
firming to tarn from such soul-sickening by- 
paths to examples of straightforwardness in 
right and duty, as is exemplified in the steady 
walk and warfare of Alexander Jaffray. Truly 
interesting is it to trace, as his religious course 
and progress developes, how, in obedience to 
the visitations and quickening power of the 
Lord Jesus, he advanced step by step in the 
“path which no fowl knoweth,” even from 
grace to grace ; from the state of a young man 
in the ever blessed Truth, to that of a strong 
man, and finally unto a pillar in the church 
which shall go no more out. Bat let us not 
overlook, but contrariwise carefully mark the 
way in which he was led! As he has repre- 
sented, the power against our natural corrup- 
tions lies “in that little thing of conviction, 
which is the first of the spirit’s work.” And 
again, “It lies hid in that little grain of seed, 
which, being received and cherished,” * * * will 
grow up to thy great comfort to a mighty 
tree.” Here A. J. laid with deep digging the 
foundation of the spiritual structure. And, 
being faithful in the day of small things, and 
letting obedience keep pace with knowledge 
received, and withal feeling that his strength 


safety in his child-like dependence and hu- 
mility, he was enabled to make straight steps 
in the narrow way of self-denial and the cross 
unto that “ glorious liberty” wherewith Christ 
maketh free. How pressing then becomes 
the apostolic invitation: “Brethren, be fol- 
lowers together of me, and mark them that 
walk so, a8 ye have us for an ensample.” 


(To be continued.) 


Selected. 

Friends, | would have you take notice of 
what I say ; the hand of the Lord will be upon 
this nation, and other nations ; and the day 
of the Lord will be terrible to the wicked and 
ungodly, for he will assuredly shake their 
foundations; and he will sever between the 
sheep and the goats, and he will winnow the 
chaff from the wheat. But he will plead the 
cause of the righteous, and it shall be well 
with them; yea, and his glorious truth shall 
prosper. He will make Zion the beauty of 
nations, and Zion’s King shall reign in glory 
over all. The Lord will also try his own peo- 
ple; they shall suffer troubles; but he will 
save and succor the righteous, that truly 
fear, serve, and love him. And the Lord will 
divide between the righteous who have served 
him in truth, and those that live only in a 
bare profession, and have not been faithful to 
the Lord in their day. But as for the right- 
eous, that keep their places, and serve the 
Lord in truth, and have washed their gar- 
ments white in the blood of the Lamb, they 
shall shine forth in glory, and shall stand 
upon Mount Zion, praising their God and 


redu C t and they shall reign and live with him, } 
ing indifference painfully manifested towards|ig their God and their king, forever and é 
—Dying expressions of Wm. Hornold, 171¢ 


LINES ON THE DEATH OF A YOUNG MA 


Selec 
CONSECRATION, 


Saviour, who died for me, 

I give myself to thee: 

Thy love, so full, so free, 
Claims all my powers. 

Be this my purpose high, 

To serve thee till I die, 

Whether my path shall lie 
’?Mid thorns or flowers. 


But, Lord, the flesh is weak ; 
Thy gracious aid I seek, 
For thou the word must speak 
That makes me strong. 
Then let me hear thy voice, 
Thou art my only choice; 
O bid my heart rejoice : 
Be thou my song. 


May it be joy to me 

To follow only thee— 

Thy faithful servant be, 
Thine to the end. 

For thee I’ll do and dare, 

For thee the cross I’ll bear, 

To thee direct my prayer, 
On thee depend. 


Saviour, with me abide; 

Be ever near my side; 

Support, defend and guide— 
I look to thee. 

I lay my hand in thine, 

And fleeting joys resign, 

If I may call thee mine 
Eternally. 


Orig 


Oh dearest Father! unto thee 
' We bring a piteous ery, 

Thy voice hath called our loved one home, — 

And said that he must die. 


Yet, dearest one, ’tis not for thee 
We shed the bitter tear ; 

But for ourselves now left behind 
In this cold world so drear. - 


So drear, so lonely, and so sad, 
Without thy love-lit smile 

To cheer us on our heavenward way, 
And weary hours beguile. 


When tempests thickly gathered round, 
Thou showed us where to fly, 

Thou hast taught us the way to live, 
And taught us how to die. 


Too much, dear Lord, our hearts were set 
On him, instead of heaven, 

Tis for our good, and only good, 
This bitter draught is given. 


Yes, dearest Lord, he was thine own: 
Thou hadst a perfect right 

To call him from this sin-stained world 
To realms of endless light. - 


The struggle’s o’er ; the victory’s gained ; 
In joy he lives above, 

In fancy now, I see him kneel 
Before thy throne of love. 


Nay, if we could, we would not now, 
(For all this vain world’s worth) 
Unglorify his sainted form, 
And bring him back to earth. 


We pray thee Father! haste the day 
hen we shall meet him there; 
Away from sickness, and from death, 
From sorrow, and from care. 


But yet, perhaps our work’s not done, 
Our mission not fulfilled, 
Oh Father teach our murmuring hearts 
To love thee and be still, 7 
LG! 


For “The Friend.” 
Origin of Man. 

(Continued from page 246.) 
»se who deny the unity of the human 
, polygenists, or supporters of the plu- 
of the human kind, base their argu- 
in favor of there being more than one 
8, upon the assertion that the distinction 
en the negro and white man is too great 
emit of their possibly being classed to- 
r. But, between the lap-dog and the 
ff, the wild and tame rabbit, the spaniel 
ae greyhound, or the Shetland and Rus- 
norse, there is a much greater differ- 
shan exists between the negro and the 
man. We are unable to state exactly, 
explain with any degree of accuracy, 
it is that man, as he was first created, 
iven birth to races so widely different, 
» white, black, yellow, brown and red, 
1 people the earth at the present day. 
an but furnish a general explanation of 
we see in the widely varying conditions 
stence, and in the opposite character of 
edia through which man, for ages past, 
ragged his existence, frequently with 
difficulty and uncertainty. Ifthe dog, 
orse, the rabbit, and the turkey, through 
sency of human industry applied to them 
x a period of scarcely two thousand 
_ have given birth to so many varieties, 
ouch more would man—man, whose fate 
been to pass through so many different 
tes, such various physical and social 
ons, expect to see his own type become 
ied and transformed? We should, with 
reason, feel surprised at finding that the 
snces between one variety and another 
ot much wider than they appear to be. 
order to avoid this argument, there re- 
'to the supporters of the plurality of the 
n kind no alternative but to regard man 
exception in nature; to assert that he 
aws peculiar to himself, and that the 
ples which pervade the life of plants 
nimals can in no way apply to him. 
an who isan organized and living being, 
furnished with a body that differs but 
from that of any mammiferous animal, 
far as concerns his organization, subject 
» universal laws of nature, and that of 
xixture among the rest. It is therefore 
sible to admit the question of exception 

by those who deny the unity of the 
n species. 
» principle that the human species is 
nd what follows is a natural conclusion, 
y, that all men who inhabit the earth 
it races or varieties of this one species, 
therefore, appear to the reader to be 
.ctorily established. 
se different races which originate in one 
s, the primitive type having been modi- 
y the operation of climate, food, soil, 
1ixture and local customs, differ, it must 
nitted, toa marvellous extent, in their 
rd appearance, color and physiognomy. 
ifferences are so great, the extremes so 
\d and the transitions so gradual, that 
vell nigh impossible to distribute the 
n species into really natural groups from 
tific point of view, that is to say, groups 
xd upon organic characteristics. The 
ication of the human races has always 
the stumbling block of anthropology, 
» to the present time the difficulty re- 
almost undiminished. 
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fications which have been brought forward 
by the most important of those who have 
essayed the task, will make this truth appa- 
rent to all. Buffon, in his chapter upon Man, 
a work which we can always read again with 
admiration and advantage, contents himself 
with bringing forward the three fundamental 
types of the human species which have been 
known from the first under the names of the 
white, black and yellow races. But these 
three types in themselves do not exemplify 
every human physiognomy. The ancient in- 
habitants of America, commonly known as 
the Red-skins, are entirely overlooked in this 
classification, and the distinction between the 
negro and the white man cannot always be 
easily pointed out, for in Africa the Abys- 
sinians, the Egyptians, and many others, in 
America the Californians, in Asia the Hin- 
doos, Malays and Javanese are neither white 
nor black. 

Blumenbach, the most profound anthro- 
pologist of the last century, and author of the 
first actual treatise upon the natural history 
of man, distinguished in his Latin work, De 
Homine, five races of men, the Caucasian, 
Mongolian, Ethiopian, Malay, and American. 
Another anthropologist, Prochasha, adopted 
the divisions pointed out by Blumenbach, but 
united under the name of the white race, Blu- 
menbach’s Caucasian and Mongolian groups, 
and added the Hindoo race. The eloquent 
naturalist Lacepede, in his Histoire naturelle 
de Homine, added to the races admitted by 
Blumenbach the Ayperborean race, comprising 
the inhabitants of the northern portion of the 
globe in either continent. Cuvier fell back 
upon Buffon’s division, admitting only the 
white, black and yellow races, from which he 
simply derived the Malay and American races. 

(To be continued.) 


5 For “The Friénd.” 
Suffering for Christ. 


“Suffering is work done ;” was an expres- 
sion of Thomas Scattergood, who, in this 
humiliating yet christian service for his Lord 
and Master, has perhaps, of latter time, sel- 
dom been excelled in exemplifying the testi- 
mony of the Apostle, “I know both how to 
be abased, and I know how to abound: every 
where and in all things, I am instructed, both 
to be full and to be hungry, both to abound 
and to suffer need.” And, “ As the sufferings 
of Christ abound in us, so our consolation 
aboundeth also by Christ.” Peradventure 
there is no way in which we can so “ walk 
worthy of the Lord unto all pleasing, being 
fruitful in every good work, and increasing 
in the knowledge of God;’’ no way so calcu- 
lated to cast down imaginations and every 
high thing that exalteth itself against the 
knowledge of Him; no way in which we can 
be brought into such sweet relationship to the 
dear Saviour in His humiliation, as child-like 
submission and obedience to all the strange 
and humbling processes and baptisms of the 
wonder-working, mysteriotts power of the 
grace of God in bringing into the fellowship 
of the sufferings of His dear Son Jesus Christ 
our Lord. 

The following are some extracts on this 
subject, pointing to the indispensable duty of 
suffering for, if we would reign with Christ. 
Agreeably to the precept—never more im- 
perative than now—“ Fill up that which is 
behind of the afflictions of Christ * * * for 


ursory examination of the various classi-! his body’s sake which is the church,” 


“T know nothing,” says T. Scattergood, 
“that qualifies Christian travellers to sym- 
pathize with the tossed and afflicted, more 
than a large degree of suffering themselves; 
because what we have tasted, what our hands 
have handled, we can speak of experimen- 
tally.” (But) “ what a hard thing it is, when 
plunged into the deeps, to be content in the 
will of God. What a hard thing for the un- 
subjected will, wit, and reason of man to be- 
come a fool—one of no reputation. Truly I 
have thought, my soul never was made so 
sensible of what the patriarchs, prophets and 
mournful sufferers in their day and genera- 
tion passed through, and of the agonizing 
pangs of Him unto whom the heathen was 
given for an inheritance, and the uttermost 
parts of the earth for a possession, who also 
gave his cheeks to the smiter, and his face to 
them that plucked off the hair, who hid not 
his face from shame and spitting, nor withheld 
his head from the crown of thorns, or his 
body from the cross; and all this willingly for 
our sakes; unto whom I crave ability to look 
up in all my struggles and trials.”—1798. 
F. L., vol. 8, p. 161. 

Again, says the same, p. 194: “If lam not 
in suffering and pain for the inhabitants of 
this island (Great Britain) then deceit has 
entered. Lord, keep me patiently resigned 
to thy will, in suffering ; for little else can I 
see.” ‘It is not suffering when we fully see 
and feel what we suffer for; but when we 
have to live by faith alone, and by hope alone, 
that there will be a change. O then, not my 
will but thine be done, O God: all power and 
strength is thine.” 

“Oh! what cause is still administered by 
the deep revolting, and backsliding professors, 
for the Lord’s exercised servants and minis- 
ters, to put on the garment of sackcloth, 
weeping as between the porch and the altar, 
interceding with Omnipoience, for the con- 
tinuation of his merciful regard toward the 
workmanship of his holy Hand.” Ibid. p. 165. 

“How shall I describe my feelings of late ? 
They resemble, I think, those of the poor 
woman, who was gathering a few sticks to 
bake her last cake, and then lie down and die, 
as she thought. How did Hzekiel feel when 
he baked the cakes and ate them ? and when 
he lay so many days on his side, bearing the 
sins of Israel! O, why am I a man of such 
sorrow? Is it all a fruitless thing? Lord 
God, almighty and powerful, who can resist 
thy will? Look down in mercy upon me, a 
poor stripped creature, and help me through 
all, and over all; for I faint and fail without 
thee.” P. 189. 

“ How could I bear up under the dispensa- 
tions allotted me, were | not favored livingly 
to remember, that Christ Jesus our Lord was 
a man of.sorrows, and acquainted with grief: 
how little many of the children of men appear 
acquainted with the baptism that he was bap- 
tized with, and with the cup of which he 
drank. O that I may be favored with a will- 
ingness to drink of it to the end of my time 
here ; and if a day of enlargement is granted, 
after this dispensation, that I may be hum- 
ble.” ..P. 63. 

“A pretty calm mind * * though under 
conflict on my bed, on reflecting upon the 
little effect which religious labor seems to 
have on the minds of the people in the pre- 
sent day. O the independent, atheistical 
spirit that prevails over many, and has even 
entered and gained some ground in our re- 
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ligious Society. How often is my soul afilict- 
ed and bowed under a consideration of the 
state of the high towering ones, who know so 
little of the afflictions of Joseph, or the im- 
prisoned seed.” P. 122. 

“This, thou knowest, is the acceptable way: 
to ‘fill up that which is behind of the afflic- 
tions of Christ for the body’s 8ake, which is 
the church.’ And O, saith my soul, that great 
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in a state of blindness by various devices, from 
one to three days, were placed in the light 
under a set of carefully prepared conditions, 
and the results of the experiments are stated 
as follows. 

Often, at the end of two minutes, they fol- 
lowed with their eyes the movements of 
crawling insects, turning their heads with all 
the precision of an old fowl. In from two to 


was the addition to the church militant of|fifteen minutes they pecked at some object, 


such members as were resigned to these dispen- 
sations, and willing to be plunged deep enough 
to complete this measure of inward suffering.” 
Mary Dudley to T. Scattergood, F. L., vol. 8 
. 102. 
: “Ts it not a day when the Bridegroom of 
souls is often withdrawing himself from his 
church and people, because of the degeneracy, 
the lukewarmness and indifferency of mind 
which is prevalent amongst the high profess- 
ing Christians? Can we wonder then, that 
mourning should be the appointed garment 
of the Lord’s exercised servants, who are 
rightly dipped into the present bewildered 


showing not merely an instinctive perception 
of distance, but an original ability to measure 
distance with something like infallible accu- 
racy. If beyond the reach of their necks, 
they walked or ran up to the object of their 
pursuit, and may be said to have invariably 
struck it, never missing by more than a hair’s 
breadth ; this, too, when the specks at which 
they struck were no bigger than the smallest 
visible dot of an i. 

A chicken, at the end of six minutes after 
having its eyes unveiled, followed with its 
head the movements of a fly twelve inches 
distant; at ten minutes, the fly, coming within 


state of the church, and see with the eye of|reach of its neck, was seized and swallowed 


their mind, that the beauty has fallen from 
Israel, as on the high places. Cannot some 
of us say at seasons, ‘ For these things I weep; 
mine eye runneth down with water. Well, 
dear friend, let not this cause us to faint, for 
it is a precious thing to be counted worthy to 
suffer for so noble a cause as righteousness 
and truth; let us put on strength, and in the 
name of the Lord press through every cloud 
of difficulty and discouragement which may 
arise in the way ; working in the power of his 
might, to the pulling down of the strongholds 
of sin and Satan, not only in ourselves, but in 
our fellow creatures; and establishing the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness, that 
so an addition to the church militant may be 
made,” &c.—From a letter of Ann Crowley, 
1798: F. L., vol. 8, p. 152. 

“ What signifies how large a portion of suf- 
fering falls to our lot, while conflicting with 
the clogs of humanity, if through all, we are 
but made useful in the furtherance of the 
work of the Lord in the hearts of his children; 
it is a blessed experience to know assuredly, 
the virtue and efficacy of that baptism, which 
crucifies the will of the creature, nails it to 
the cross, and reduces self, until it becomes 
of no reputation ; here the Lord alone is glori- 
fied, his name exalted, and his church edified.’’ 
—From a letter of Ann Crowley, 1801. 


Recent Researches on Instinet. 

A very interesting and instructive paper on 
instinct was read before the Section of Zoolo- 
gy and Botany, at the late meeting of the 
British Association, by D. A. Spalding. His 
aim was to settle the question whether, as 
some have urged, the supposed examples of 
instinct are, after all, only the results of rapid 
learning and imitation. The controversy on 
this subject has been chiefly concerning. the 
perceptions of distance and direction by the 
eye and ear. Against the instinctive charac- 
ter of these perceptions it has been argued 
that, as distance means movement or locomo- 
tion, the very essence of the idea is such as 
cannot be taken in by the eye or ear; that 
what the varying sensations of sight and 
hearing correspond to, must be got at by 
moving over the ground, or by experience. 
The results, however, of experiments on chick- 
ens were wholly in favor of the instinctive 
nature of these perceptions. Chickens kept 


at the first stroke; at the end of twenty min- 
utes it had not attempted to walk a step. It 
was then placed on rough ground within 
sight and call of a hen, with chickens of its 
own age. After standing chirping for about 
a minute it went straight toward the hen, 
displaying as keen perception of the qualities 
of the outer world as it was ever likely to 
possessin afterlife. Itleaped over the smaller 
obstacles that lay in its path, and ran round 
the larger, reaching the mother in as nearly a 
strait line as the nature of the ground would 
permit. Thus it would seem that, prior to 
experience, the eye—at least the eye of a 
chicken—perceives the primary qualities of 
the external world, allarguments of the purely 
analytical school of psychology to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

Not less decisive were the experiments on 
hearing. Chickens hatched and kept in the 
dark for a day or two, on being placed in the 
light, nine or ten feet from a box in which a 
brooding hen was concealed, after standing a 
minute or two, uniformly set off straight to the 
box in answer to the call of the hen, which 
they had never seen and never before heard. 
This they did, struggling through the grass 
and over rough ground, when not able to 
stand steadily on their legs. Again, chickens 
that from the first had been denied the use of 
their eyes by having hoods drawn over their 
heads while yet in the shell, were, while thus 
blind, made the subject of experiment. These, 
when left to themselves, seldom made a for- 
ward step; their movements were round and 
round, and backward; but when placed within 
five or six feet of the hen mother, they, in 
answer to her call, became much more lively, 
began to make little forward journeys, and 
soon followed her by sound alone, although 
of course blindly. Another experiment con- 
sisted in rendering chickens deaf for a time, 


by sealing their Sars with several sheets of|she has the privilege of buying and sellit 


gunpaper before they had escaped from the 
shell. These on having their ears opened 
when two or three days old, and being placed 
within call of the mother concealed in a box 
or on the other side of a door, after turning 
around a few times, ran straight to the spot 
whence came the first sound they had ever 
heard. Clearly, of these chickens, it cannot 
be said that sounds were to them at first but 
meaningless sensations. 


One or two observations favorable to 
opinion that animals have an instinctive kn 
edge of their enemies may be taken for ¥ 
they are worth. When twelve days old, 
of my little proteges running about beside 
gave the peculiar chirp whereby they 
nounce the approach of danger. On loo 
up a sparrow hawk was seen hovering ; 
great height overhead. Again, a young h 
was made to fly over a hen with her 
brood of chickens, then about ajweek old 
the twinkling of an eye most of the chicl 
were hid among the grass and the bu 
A young turkey gave even more striking 
dence. When ten days old it heard the y 
of the hawk for the first time, and just be 
it. Like an arrow from the bow, it da 
off in the opposite direction, and, croue 
in a corner, remained for ten minutes mot 
less and dumb with fear. Out ofa vastr 
ber of experiments with chickens and 
though the results were not uniform, yé 
the great majority of instances the. chic 
gave evidence of instinctive fears of f 
sting-bearing insects. 


For “The Frie 
Woman’s Rights and Wrongs. 


A Friend has handed us the following 
a request for publication. The article ¢ 
nally appeared as a communication in 
Philadelphia Ledger : 

Messrs. Editors:—Amid the agitation o: 
great question of woman’s rights and w 
it would be well for those who are in di 
as to what is woman’s proper sphere an¢ 
ties, to read the 31st chapter of Proverbs 
ginning with the 10th verse, and they 
there find a description of King Solom 
model woman. 

She is described as being pre-eminently 
mestic, and possessing all those characteris 
which go to make a good and useful wor 

“ Her husband is known in the gates, 1 
he sitteth among elders of the land,’—y¥ 
23rd—while “ she looketh well to the wa 
her own household.” 

As the gates above mentioned refer to 
place where Government transactions ° 
held, it will be perceived that her husb 
not she, was the representative politi 
Her numerous duties are mentioned in ne 
every verse, among which are the follow 
“She maketh fine linen and selleth it ;” 
stretcheth out her hand to the poor; yea 
reacheth forth her hands to the needy,” 
giving us an example of industry and ben 
lence—while “the heart of her husband | 
safely trust in her, so that he shall hay 
need of spoil,” and “ her children arise up 
call her blessed.” . 

Although this model was given thous 
of years ago, is it not just as worthy 0! 
consideration now as though the author 
been born during the present century ? St 
no one can say that such a woman as ist 
in described was enslaved and ignorant 


producing, and manufacturing and dispo 
while “she openeth her mouth with wis 
and in her tongue is the law of kindness 

There are many true and virtuous we 
to-day whose influence tends to purify 
a nation, and whose teachings and exa 
will be felt in every department of the 
ernment through long years, like those 6 
mothers of Washington, Lincoln, and al 
greatest men. But they spurn the not 
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some so much covet, and turn with dis-|them with a munificence on the effects of|ledged Ministers, more or less unite in their ob- 
om the spectacle which presents itself|which he dwells largely. At the end of|jections, both brotherly condescension and the 


demands of those who seem to have 
ten their womanhood and the duties it 
hem to perform. 

the Christian mothers of this land we 
or the redemption of our country from 
jal vice and corruption; not through fe- 
suffrage and legislation, but through the 
ion of their sons. 

would not that woman should be torn 
hat high and holy pedestal, home, where 
as placed her, where her sceptre is love, 
7 which if wielded aright, she can turn 
wts; for if placed as a rival of man she 
to be a woman in every high and true 
of the word. Let her seek to win and 
ireside laurels, and those which deeds of 
sss and charity have won for her, and 
ll have fulfilled her mission far better 
shose who acquire fame and notoriety 
moring for “all the rights of men.” 


s of Afjliction—The sufferings of the 
are the sum of Christian philosophy. 
are sent to wean us from the vanities 
Tections of this world, and to create in 
‘ong desires for heaven; whilst God 
,us here to be treated rudely, that we 
ong to be in our own country, where 
hall be our portion, and angels our com- 
as, and Christ our perpetual feast, and 
ceasing joy shall be our condition and 
ainment. O death, how bitter art thou 
1an that is at ease and rest in his posses- 
But he that is uneasy in his body, 
nquiet in his possessions, vexed in his 
a, discomposed in his designs, who finds 
sasure, no rest here, will be glad to fix 
2art where only he shall have what he 
asire, and what can make him bappy. 
ng as the waters of persecution are on 
arth, so long we dwell in the ark; but 
» the land is dry, the dove itself will be 
ed to a wandering course of life, and 
to return to the house of her safety.— 
y Taylor. 


Egyptian Record of the Exodus.—The 
ne Gazette publishes the subjoined: Dr. 
lohr, a professor of the University of 
‘lberg, and a learned Egyptian scholar, 
to England a few months since to ex- 
> a papyrus found in a tomb by Mr. Har- 
ditor of the Hieroglyphical Standard. 
is the finest, largest, best written, and 
preserved of all that has hitherto been 
vered in the country of the Pharaohs, 
ng a roll of 134 feet in length, and 16% 
s wide. It dates from the end of the 
of Rameses III, (the Rampsinit of Her- 
s), and is thus more than 3000 years old. 
1tains most valuable information relative 
e political and religious civilization of 
t at that distant period, and is written 
sratic characters, that is to say, a mix- 
f hieroglyphics and signs for letters and 
les. The text is an allocution from 
ses III, “to his people and all the men 
urth,” on the great deeds of his own 
and of those of his father, Setinecht, and 
ifather, Maneptah II Seti, acts which 
rought to a term a period of religious 
tion highly important for the study of 
sal writings. _Rameses himself recounts 
he re-established the ancient Kgyptian 
hip, rebuilt the temples, and endowed 


his address the king enumerates his warlike 
exploits and all the services he had rendered 
to his people. The religious movement allud- 
ed to relates to the period of Moses, to the 
Monotheistic worship founded or restored by 
him, and comprises all the events which ter- 
minated in the ruin of Monotheism in Egypt 
and the exodus of the Jews. This papyrus is 
consequently of the highest interest for the 
study of the Mosaic religion and legislation, 
and is eminently useful to explain, co-ordi- 
nate, and confirm a great variety of details. 
Dr. Hisenlohr recently gave a lecture on this 
subject at Heidelberg, at a meeting of the 
Historico-Philosophical Society, and read a 
complete translation, made by himself, of the 
historical address of Rameses to his people. 
A report of the sitting has just been publish- 
ed by Hinrichs, of Leipsic. 
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In such a controversy as has been going on 
for many years in the Society of Friends, in- 
volving retaining its original faith intact, or 
sanctioning by the whole body, the modifica- 
tions made in it by members dissatisfied with 
its long established principles, and anxious to 
fasten upon it, what they profess to believe 
are more enlightened views, it is satisfactory 
when the innovators frankly avow, not only 
the doctrines they hold as improvements, but 
also the long established doctrines of Friends 
which they repudiate. It greatly assists to 

ut the controversy in its true light, removes 
the liability of misunderstanding and prevents 
the charge of misrepresenting. 

In addition to the cumulative evidence in 
the case, which has been heretofore given by 
not a few of those members who have adopt- 
ed many of the Beaconite opinions, we call 
the attention of our readers to the following 
extracts from a communication by Dr. H. 
Ash, published in the last number of “The 
(London) Friend,” remonstrating against the 
London Meeting for Sufferings reprinting 
Barclay’s Apology. The Doctor is well known 
for the attack he made in 1841 on the writ- 
ings and doctrines of the early Friends, bis 
subsequent resignation of his right of mem- 
bership, and his return into the Society, with- 
out making any acknowledgment of error, 
when he found that the opinions which he 
bad promulgated had been adopted by the 
greater part of the members. Judging from 
what he has made known since again taking 
an active part in the affairs of the Society, he 
appears to have kept a close watch on what 
has been going on in it, and on the opinions 
of its members respecting the points at issue. 

After speaking of objections to some of the 
doctrines contained in the Apology published 
by members in England, he says: 

“ Considering, first, that three of our mem- 
bers, occupying the important station of recogniz- 
ed Ministers, have thus successively, independ- 
ly one of another, and publicly, urged what 
they have regarded as very strong objections 
to the continued publication of the Apology as 
an act of the Society in its corporate charac- 
ter ; and, next, that beyond all question a large 


number of other Friends, including many acknow- 


honor of Christ’s truth seem to me plainly to 
demand that, before any fresh publication of 
the Apology by our Society takes place, the 
objections thus repeatedly urged should be 
very carefully weighed, and proper means be 
taken to ascertain what is the real mind of 
the Society in relation to this matter. 

“Further, to see the full force of the pre- 
ceding argument, it must be borne in mind 
that the objections referred to in it relate not 
to matters of minor importance, or such as do not 
affect the main teaching of the Apology, but to 
one which manifestly, and by the author’s 
own express avowal, constitutes the very 
substance and basis of his peculiar theological 
system ; namely, the doctrine of a ‘ Universal 
saving Light in men.’ 

“ And yet further, apart from all question 
about the soundness either of that doctrine 
itself, or of the interpretations of Scripture by 
which the author seeks to establish it, can it 
be said that, as a matter of fact, either the one 
or the other have at the present time, or have had 
for many years past, any real or practical stand- 
ing in the Society of Friends in this country ? 
Three facts appear to me to answer this ques- 
tion by a decided negative. First, the ab- 
sence of any mention of the above doctrine in 
the fourteen separate statements of our Soci- 
ety’s Christian faith, which are included in 
the last (1861) revision of our book of ‘ Doc- 
trine, Practice, and Discipline.’ Next, the 
like absence in the comprehensive and admir- 
able doctrinal statement which was issued 
last year by the Yearly Meeting’s Committee 
for visiting Lancashire Quarterly Meeting, 
and which the Yearly Meeting itself after- 
wards virtually adopted. Third, the all but 
entire absence of late years, both of the doc- 
trine itself, and of the interpretations of Scrip- 
ture by which Robert Barclay sought to es- 
tablish it, in the Society’s public ministry. 
Surely, if the case be so, both regard for our own 
consistency, and 7 verence for Christ’s truth, de- 
mand that we shuld no longer, as a Christian 
Ohurch, either publish or circulate the Apology.” 

The italics in the above are ours. 

The Doctor then arraigns Barclay for the 
following, where, after declaring that ‘‘all 
true and acceptable worship to God is offered 
in the inward and immediate moving and 
drawing of bis own Spirit,” he says, “ All 
other worship then, both praises, prayers and 
preachings, which man sets about in his own 
will, and at his own appointment, which he can 
both begin and end at his pleasure, do or leave 
undone as himself sees meet, whether they be a 
prescribed form, as a liturgy, or prayers con- 
ceived extemporarily, by the natural strength 
and faculty of the mind, they are all but super- 
stition, will-worship and abominable idolatry 
in the sight of God.” He adds, “ Now as I 
am quite unable to regard this passage in any 
other light than as manifestly including and 
intended by the author to include, the modes 
of public worship which are followed by al- 
most the whole professing Church of Christ, 
I can hardly bring myself to believe that any 
one of my fellow-members would deliberately 
subscribe to its language. And when I further 
consider the place which it occupies in the 
Apology—not forming a mere part of an argu- 
ment, but entering into the formal statement 
of a Proposition which was to be afterwards 
proved by argument—I cannot but regard it 
as affording of itself, and apart from any other, 
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an insuperable objection to our Society’s con- 
tinuing in any way to identify itself with 
that work.” The extract from Barclay is 
certainly the truth if our Saviour’s descrip- 
tion of worship is correct, “ God is a Spirit, 
and they that worship him must worship him 
in Spirit and in truth,” and the apostle’s asser- 
tion, “ we know not what we should pray for 
as we ought.” Barclay lays down the princi- 
ple, but applies it to no person or sect; Dr. 
Ash thinks it includes “the modes of public 
worship which are followed by almost the 
whole professing Church of Christ,” and 
therefore is to be condemned. LHven if this 
were correct, it would not invalidate the truth 
of Barclay’s Proposition. Ifthe sentiment is 
prevalent that the praises, prayers and preach- 
ings which man sets about in his own will and 
at his own appointment, which he can both 
begin and end at his own pleasure, do or leave 
undone as he sees meet, are true and accept- 
able worship, it will account for much that is 
going on in the Society at the present time. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrren.—In the British House of Commons on the 
20th inst., W. E. Gladstone informed the House that 
he and his former colleagues in office, with the Queen’s 
permission, were prepared to carry on the government 
as before. He explained, that it was only after the 
party opposite had unconditionally refused to form a 
Ministry, that he and his friends had consented to re- 
sume office. 

Disraeli explained the course he had thought proper 
to pursue in the recent crisis. He confessed that the 
differences between himself and the Irish Catholics 
were insurmountable, The Queen herself had suggested 
a dissolution of Parliament. He had declined to advise 
such a step, and stated to her that, in his opinion, there 
was no adequate reason for the government to resign, 
and that it might return to office without the slightest 
loss of honor, and to the greatest possible convenience 
of the public interest. 

The forthcoming budget of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer will show a revenue of about $380,000,000, and 
the expenditures will amount probably to $355,000,000. 

Gathorne Hardy moved an address in the House of 
Commons, praying that the government be instructed 
to dissent from the three international rules adopted by 
the Court of Arbitration at Geneva. Forster and others 
opposed the motion because it practically called for a 
vote of censure on the arbitrators who adopted the rules. 
These rules affected the United States as much as they 
did England. After discussion the motion was with- 
drawn. 

A large amount of bonds, drafts, and other valuable 
papers obtained by forgery from the Bank of England, 
have been recovered by the sheriff’s officers in New 
York, A man named George MacDonnell was arrested 
when about landing from the Liverpool steamer, and 
these bonds, &c., with a considerable sum in specie, 
were found in his custody. An inspector of the Lon- 
don police has been sent over for the purpose of taking 
the supposed swindler back to England. 

British manufacturers of agricultural implements 
have resolved not to take part in the Vienna Exhibi- 
tion. 

Liverpool, 3d mo. 24th.—Uplands cotton, 9} a 94d.; 
Orleans, 9$.a 93d. Breadstuffs firm. 

London.—Consols 92%. New U. S. five per cents, 
91. U.S. sixes, 1867, 933. 

The French and German governments haye ex- 
changed ratifications of the treaty of evacuation of 
France. 

The French annual budget shows a satisfactory con- 
dition of the public funds. There is now in the trea- 
sury half of the sum of money due to Germany, and no 
loan will be required to complete the payments of the 
war indemnity at the stipulated dates. 

The French Assembly has ratified, without a dissent- 


ing voice, the recent treaty providing for the last pay- 
ments of indemnity and the evacuation of French terri- 
tory by the German forces. 

The government has issued an order prohibiting the 
exportation of war material from France to Spain. 

Important correspondence has passed between France 
and Spain about the atrocities perpetrated by the 
Carlist chief, the Cure of Santa Cruz. The French 
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government complained that the Cure had killed four 
French officials on the Northern Spanish Railway, and 
carried others into captivity. Castellar, in reply, ex- 
pressed regret at these outrages, but states that most of 
the Carlists were equipped in France, whence they have 
since drawn money, supplies and provisions. The Cure 
of Santa Cruz himself sojourned some time in Bayonne 
before passing into Spain, and was not interfered with. 
Carlist bands are becoming more numerous and trouble- 
some in Andalusia. 

The Spanish Cortes has passed the bill decreeing 
immediate emancipation in the island of Porto Rico, 
unanimously. This measure gives freedom to about 
fifty thousand slaves. The bill declares that the Re- 
public of Spain will preserve the integrity of the 
Spanish dominions, and provides that the emancipated 
slaves in Porto Rico shall enjoy all the political rights 
accorded to citizens of Spain. 

The Assembly is considering a resolution for the ap- 
pointment of a permanent commission, composed of 
members of the House, to watch over the government 
after the adjournment of the Cortes. 

The 22d inst. was observed as a holiday in Berlin, it 
being the anniversary of the birth of the Emperor 
William, who that day completed his 76th year. 

The Italian army consists of 636,914 men, of which 
445,176 belong to the regular forces, and 191,738 to the 
militia. 

Late Mexican advices state that Protestantism is 
making rapid progress in some parts of the country. 
An attack was made upon a Protestant congregation at 
San Luis Potosi, during service, but the government 
interfered to preserve order. 

Shocks of earthquake have been frequent of late in 
Guatemala. The greater part of the houses in the val- 
ley of Lempa have been rendered uninhabitable. The 
scene presented by the City of St. Vincente is said to be 
melancholy, naked walls every where, rent and threat- 
ening to fall, public edifices ruined, streets deserted, 
and the miserable inhabitants living in the squares and 
vacant lots, sheltered by huts of branches of trees and 
in tents. They had passed nearly a month in this 
manner. 

The government of Bogota has issued a circular to 
all the governments of Central and South America, in- 
viting them to co-operate and induce the United States 
of America to join them in an effort to persuade Spain 
to recognize the independence of Cuba, and accept an 
equivalent in money agreed upon to be made up by the 
different associated Republics, and that in the mean- 
time the war should cease. 

British administration in India is developing a vast 
system of irrigation, which will convert arid plains into 
gardens. The Great Ganges canal, ten feet deep and 
one hundred and sixty-two feet wide, and thus nayi- 
gable throughout, is three hundred and forty-eight 
miles in length, with three hundred and six miles of 
branches, and three thousand and seventy-one miles of 
distributories, supplying upwards of five thousand vil- 
lages. This is but one of several canals which will be 
in operation at an early day, affording an ample water 
supply to all Northern India. 

A Madrid dispatch of the 24th says: Figueras has 
returned from Barcelona discouraged. He fears that 
discipline cannot be restored in the army there. 

Insubordination has made its appearance among the 
troops in Tarragona, and the Carlists are increasing in 
that province. 

The bill which has passed abolishing slavery in 
Porto Rico, provides that abolition shall follow imme- 
diately upon the promulgation of its passage. The 
emancipated slaves will, however, be obliged to serve 
for three years with their present masters, or other re- 
sidents on the island, and will enjoy the political rights 
of Spanish citizens after the lapse of five years. 

According to the Pall Mall Gazette, the public debt 
of seven of the nations of Europe is as follows: Great 
Britain, £790,000,000; France, £748,000,000; Italy, 
£360,000,000; Russia, £355,000,000; Austria, £306,- 
000,000 ; Spain, £261,000,000; Turkey, £124,000,000. 
The total debt of all the European nations is about 
£3,400,000,000 ; those of America £573,000,000, of Asia 
£135,000,000, Africa £39,000,000, and Australasia £38,- 
000,000. 

Unirep Srares.—Miscellaneous.—The Houston and 
Texas Central Railroad has been completed to Red 
River City, connecting with the Missouri, Kansas, and 
Texas road. Through trains run from Galveston, 
Houston and St. Louis. 

The Chicago Commercial Bulletin gives the total 
number of hogs and cattle packed at that point this 
season as follows: Hogs, 1,425,070, against 1,218,858 


last season ; cattle, 15,745, against 16,080 last season.}made to the Superintendent, or to any of the | 
nine hundred and! Managers. rs 


One hundred and two thousand 


eighty-six barrels of pork and 196,054 tierces | 
were packed, 

On the 21st inst. a fire at Erie, Penna., destroy} 
Railroad Depot and a large quantity of cotton an¢ 
merchandize. Total loss nearly $500,000. 

George M. Pullman, now in Europe, has con 
a contract with the Midland Railway Company 1 
adoption of his palace sleeping and drawing-roo 
on that road. The Midland is between Londc 
Liverpool, and is soon to embrace Glasgow and 
burgh. It is the longest road in England and th 
important. The contract is the same as betwe 
Pullman Company and American roads. The f 
will be shipped in about six months from the Pi 
works, Detroit. They will be shipped in section 
put together in England. 

The new directory of San Francisco shows the 
lation of that city to be 188,323. 

There were 570 interments in New York last ¥ 

The mortality in Philadelphia last week nun 
334, including 92 children under two years. 
were 49 deaths of consumption, 37 inflammation 
lungs, 13 scarlet fever, 15 typhoid fever, and 11 o! 

The New York Assembly has passed a civil 
bill, admitting colored people to all public place 
par with white people, and providing a penalty | 
for any violation thereof. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quot 
on the 24th inst, New York.— American gold 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 119}; ditto, 1865, 117; new fi 
cents, 114§. Superfine flour, $6 a $6.25; State 
$7 a $7.35; finer brands, $7.50 a $13. Red y 
wheat, $1.83; No. 2 Milwaukie spring, $1.68; 
Chicago spring, $1.57. West Canada barley, | 
No. 2 do., $1.15. Oats, 47 a 53 cts. Western 
corn, 66% cts.; southern white, 73 cts. Philadel; 
Cotton, 193 a 20 cts. for uplands and New O 
Cuba sugar, 8 a 8} cts. Superfine flour, $4.75 a 
extras, +6 a $6.75; finer brands, $7 a $11.50. 
wheat, $1.98 a $2.02; western red, $1.95; No. 1 
$1.72 a $1.75; white, $2 a $2.20. Rye, 85 cts. 
corn, 61 cts.; white, 65cts. Oats, 47 a 50 cts. 
hams, 13} a 143 cts. Lard, 8$a9 cts. Clove 
a 8} cts. Sales of about 2000 beef cattle; extra’ 
8} cts. per lb. gross; fair to good, 63 a 7} ets 
common 5a 6 cts. About 9000 sheep sold a 6 4 
per lb. gross, and 6000 hogs at $8 a $8.25 per 1 
net. St. Lowis—Superfine flour, $5.50 a $6; 
$6.25 a $7. Wheat, $1.50 a $1.72. No. 2 mixec 
32 cts. No. 2oats, 27 cts. Baltimore-—Choice 
wheat, $2.05 a $2.10 ; prime red, $1.85 a $1.95. 
corn, 61 a 63 cts.; yellow, 58 a 59 cts. Oinein 
Family flour, $7.50 a $7.85. Wheat, $1.65 a 
Corn, 39 a 40 cts. Oats, 30 a 38 cts. Rye, 79a 
Lard, 7% a 84 cts. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A Friend is wanted to fill the position of Go 
in this Institution, to enter upon duty at the begi 
of the Summer Session. Apply to 

Susan E. Comfort, Knox St., Germanto 
Lydia L. Walton, Moorestown, N, J., 
Sarah A. Richie, No. 444 N. Fifth St., 
Rebecca 8. Allen, No. 335 S. Fifth St., 


FRIENDS’ LIBRARY. 
‘Supplementary Catalogue of Books belonging 
Library of Friends of Philadelphia, from 1853 to 
Cloth flexible covers. 
For sale at Friends’ Bookstore. 


S 


Price 50 ets. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

The Summer Session of this Institution comr 
on Second-day, the 5th of Fifth month. Pare 
others intending to send pupils, are requested 
timely application to AARON SHARPLEsS, 
tendent, (address Street Road P, O., Chester ( 
or to CHARLES J. ALLEN, Treasurer, 304 Arch 
Philadelphia. 


ao. 


<a 


A Short Account of Ann Reeve, of Lower 
wich, New Jersey, as given by her father. P 
by the Tract Association of Friends. Steel-blu 
covers. Price 10 cents. 

Fox sale at Friends’ Book Store. d 

FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSA 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philade 

Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. 
rinqatron, M.D. a 

Applications for the Admission of Patients 


/ \ 


